_^6                 MILK:  PRODUCTION  AND  CONTROL
In cold climates cattle are much smaller, while their skin and hair
are thick. The damper the climate, the more noticeable do these pheno-
mena become. Cattle were, as in the case of the Aurochs, originally
forest animals, browsing on the grass, herbage, and young shoots in the
clearings of the forest, and retiring into the denser parts to chew their cud
under peaceful conditions. They do not, as a rule, thrive in tropical or
mountainous country, but progress well on grasslands and in undulating
districts such as are to be found in Great Britain.
Domesticated cattle mature much more quickly than do wild animals,
this being apparent to-day when the various breeds are considered. Short-
horns develop much earlier than do the Welsh or Highland cattle, this
being particularly noticeable in the teeth of such animals. The present types
of dairy cattle are the result of careful artificial selection, and, following a
process of in-breeding, these types have been fixed. Cattle have been bred .
by man, and such breeding has, in many cases, only been obtained at the
expense of the stamina and constitution of the animal. The middle of the
eighteenth century saw the commencement of scientific cattle breeding, and
the assistance of science, together with acquired experience, has made this
country pre-eminent in the quality of its dairy cattle, although the natural
advantages of soil, climate, pasturage, and stock were initially present.
Bovines may be divided into three dissimilar types, as follows :
(1)  Those animals notable for their milking qualities only.
(2)  Those which put on flesh with ease and supply excellent meat.
(3)  Those which supply excellent meat and are good milkers.
The science of milk production has carried matters even further, the
special qualities of milk from the different breeds having now been deter-
mined. Although the present methods used in the breeding of dairy cattle
have produced good animals, many of the methods practised leave consider-
able room for improvement. A common procedure, particularly in our
northern industrial areas where " flying herds " are general, is either to sell
off or fatten calves for the butcher, and to buy ready-rnade milking cows
without paying the necessary attention to the ancestry of the purchased
animal. When such animals become dry, they in turn are sent off to market,
and fresh cows, either in calf or newly calved, are purchased. Herein lies
the mistake. It would be more profitable to all producers if, when they had
found a cow which gave a good yield of milk of reasonable quality, they were
to keep such an animal in the herd and use it as a reproducer of further
quality animals.
Far too many inefficient cows, which are a common cause of loss, are
still to be found in the dairy herds of this country. Too often, also, the
attention paid to the appearance of the animals outweighs all other dis-
advantages. It is much more important to know that a particular animal is
free from disease and is efficient as a milk-producing machine, making the best
use of the food with which it is supplied. Animals are frequently bought
following a casual inspection and are judged on external appearances only.
Fanners should always record milk yields and understand the animal's
ability to convert feeding stuffs into milk. It should further be emphasised
that there are too many mongrels in dairy herds at the present time and
there has been too much effort expended on trying to produce dual-purpose
animals. Surely, for dairy farming, a single-purpose cow should be con-
sidered ideal, the production of beef animals being left to breeders who can
concentrate on this particular type.